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THREAD FOR A NEEDLE 


By Marsorre ALLEN SEIFFERT 


I had walked a long way 
By the end of afternoon, 
Trying to forget 

The needle in my heart; 
My lone path lay 
Across the bare dune. 


I walked toward the East 
And could not see 

How the sun sank down, 
Forsaking me; 

But the sand that was gold 
Changed to grey, 

And the dune looked empty; 
The dune looked old. 


Then far to the right 
I saw an old woman 
Climbing up the dune. 

‘‘Tt’s good,’’ I said, 

‘‘To see something human.”’ 
Like the sand she was grey, — 
Like the dune she was old; 
Then I saw her clearer; 
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She was walking away, 
But she kept coming nearer, 
And my heart went cold. 


My heart stood still 

And then began to throb 
And crowded in my throat 
Like a choking sob; 


The sand came alive 

And cried beneath my track; 
With crumbling fingers 

It tried to hold me back. 


The woman leaned over 

And scooped up sand 

That ran between the fingers 
Of her skinny hand. 


I caught my breath 

While my heart swelled up, 
And like a bubble quivered, 
And like a bubble broke. 

I listened and shivered 
While the old woman spoke: 


‘Threads of sand 
On a crumbling spool, 
Dreams for a wise man, 
Dreams for a fool, 


‘‘Magic thread 
That runs and gleams, 
Thread of sand 
That men eall dreams. 








THREAD FOR A NEEDLE 


‘“With thread of sand 
You sew your shroud 
To wrap your heart 
In a dusty cloud, 





‘A crumbling shroud 
But heavy as lead 
To crush your heart 
When your dreams lie dead. 


‘‘There never was a dream 
That any man stole; 
For threads of sand 
You pay your soul!’’ 


‘‘Tf my soul is money,”’ 
I heard myself say, 

‘“It’s only good for spending 
Or to give away, 


‘¢ And all immortal 
Things are sewn 
With dreams for thread 
And dreams alone; 


‘‘There’s a white-hot needle 
Buried in my breast 
That stabs me, and burns me, 
And gives no rest, 


‘<T’ll thread it with a dream 
And sew my heart whole; 
For thread such as that 
T’ll give you my soul!’’ 
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Then silence fell 

In that lonely place. 

I looked at the woman 
And she had no face. 


I was blind for a moment 
In a whirl of night; 

Then my heart grew easy, 
My heart grew light, 


And pale as a shark’s tooth 
Up came the moon; 

I stood all alone 

On the empty dune, 


While the needle in my heart 
Began to sew a song; 

Softly I hummed it 

As I trudged along. 











IN THE COUNTRY 


By Pair E. STEVENSON 


To Ann, John, and David 


I 


After two days of slick fun, Billy and Mom got off the 
train. The big colored man that some people called 
George, and some Porter, lifted down Momma’s shiny 
black bag with red letters on the end and a leather tag- 
thing with glass-that-doesn’t-break and a card under the 
glass that said ‘‘Mrs.. William Arnold Drake’’ on it in 
fancy writing. 

Mom gave George Porter a piece of money, and Mr. 
Porter smiled and called out to someone. Billy took 
Momma’s hand; gee, he wouldn’t like to have Mr. Porter 
bite him with those big teeth! They were bigger than 
Spot’s, only flatter, so they might not hurt so much. 

‘*Momma.”’ 

A man with a big grey hat came and took the shiny bag 
and walked off with it. 

‘*‘Mom, would it hurt awful if George Porter bit you?’’ 

She didn’t answer, but pulled Billy along by the hand. 
Gee wizz, he almost dropped Pinky Pup holding him by 
his leg! Well, Pinky Pup would bite George Porter if he 
tried to bite him! He’d tear his legs off and his nose off 
and his ears off —gee! And his arms off, too! Mr. 
Porter would be all around in pieces! Billy would laugh. 
Not much, though. Unless Mr. Porter had reallyntruly 
tried to bite him. 

They were in a car now, all shut up inside, but you 
could see things wizz by through big pieces of glass-that- 
wouldn’t-break. Mom said, ‘‘Ouf! I’m tired, dearie. 
Are you going to take good care of your mother, Billy?”’ 
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That was queer. Pops had said it too, just before he 
gave him the lollypop-for-after-breakfast on the train 
when they went away from Chicago. It must be one of 
the funny things people said to make you laugh. Be- 
cause Billy couldn’t reallyntruly take care of Mom! . . 
So Billy stopped looking at the wizzing trees and dirt 
hills, and laughed and moved over toward Momma. He 
wished Mom wasn’t so sick so he could get on her lap. 
He mustn’t do that, but he could crawl up close and put 
his head on her shoulder. 


George Porter was throwing Pinky Pup way up in the 
air and catching him in his mouth; but Momma was say- 
ing, ‘‘Wake up, dear — here we are!’’—so he had to. 
It was all dark. 

‘‘This the Santorium, Momma? This Mexico?’’ 

‘*Yes, Billyboy — New Mexico.’’ 

They tumbled out and the big man with the grey hat 
held the bag and opened the door for Mom and him. 
Mom met a White Person in the hall and said, ‘‘ Where 
is the office, please?’’ and they went in and another White 
Person said, ‘‘So this is Mrs. Drake! Miss Merry- 
weather is my name. I’m the head nurse. I’m so glad 
to see you looking so well, ha-ha-ha. I’m only afraid 
you won’t be staying with us long, ha-ha-ha. And this is 
your little boy?’’ 

Gosh, it was dumb. 

This lady had a moustache, kinda black, and funny 
pinchy glasses with a chain what went under her hair 
where maybe her ear was. Momma was telling her that 
he was a good boy, but Billy was so-o-o sleepy. 

‘‘And what is your name, my dear?’’ 

‘¢Willumarnoldrakejunior.”’ 

‘*What? What did you say, dear? What did he say?’’ 

‘“‘He is William Arnold Drake, Junior, aren’t you, 
dearie? Poor lamb, he played so hard on the train he’s 
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worn out. We had our supper there, so I wonder if 
9 

‘‘Of course! You must be tired, I know. And you too, 
eh, little man?’’ 

They went out again, and Mom and the lady talked all 
the time, and the shiny bag went too. It was funny to 
watch your feet, when you walked, come popping out 
from under your coat with the gold buttons on. 

They were in a little room with a stove, and Momma 
was unbuttoning. She couldn’t kiss good-night because 


she was sick . . . and there was a big bed all for him- 
self — Mom wouldn’t let him in with her like on the train. 
4 Oh, gee. . . . ‘*Call me if you want anything, 
Billy.’’ 


Momma was coughing hard and the train was stopped 
—Oh, no; this was the Santorium —almost forgot. 
Morning. A sort of cage with two beds in — Mom in the 
other one — and green bushes outside and those funny 
brown hills, with wrinkles in ’em like Granma Drake’s 
face. A lot of little green houses all around with cages 
stuck on the ends of them. Something furry running in 
the bushes. 

‘*Momma, look! What was that?’’ 

Mom raised up and said: 

‘‘Sh! A rabbit. Don’t wake the other patients!’’ 

But she smiled when she said it — just before she had 
to cough again — so Billy smiled back and cuddled down 
under the clothes. He made mountns with his knees and 
hills with his toes and valleys in between, and thought 
like everything. What was patients? He wanted to get 
up and go out with Mom. It must be early. He found 
Pinky Pup squashed against the tucked-in blankets. . . . 
Pinky Pup, what’s a rabbut? Rabbuts are things what 
you read about in books — Peter Rabbuts. But no — not 
this one. This wasn’t out of a book, Pinky Pup; it didn’t 
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carry any eggs. Just hopped away in the bushes. . 

If you made a big high mountn with your knee you could 
hide the green house out there. And if you moved your 
head this way, the post what held the cage up would hide 
the road and bridge down below — 

A big bell rang like the dickens and Billy couldn’t help 
asking, ‘‘ What’s that, Momma?’’ and Momma didn’t tell 
him to keep quiet but said, ‘‘I don’t know, Billy. Time 
to get up, maybe. Can you start dressing by yourself, do 
you think? Your clothes are in there onthe chair. . . . 
Mom ’Il come in and help pretty soon.’’ 

Billy got up. Mom wouldn’t let him kiss her. ‘‘Maybe 
it wouldn’t make you more sicker, Mom.’’ No, she 
couldn’t. . . . Oh,darn! He went into the little room. 
It looked littler than last night. And the things were all 
funny, and his clothes weren’t on his little rocking-chair. 
There wasn’t any little rocking-chair, or — or — any- 
thing — 

‘““Mom! . . . Mom, I can’t.’’ 

‘*Oh, yes, you can, Billy! Try. Be a brave boy now, 
and don’t ery.”’ 

Oh, he wasn’t going to cry, only —only — Blinking, 
he got his pajamas off and his shirt on. Somebody must 
have turned on the stove because it was warm there and 
you could hear a fire crackling. Darn those buttons! 

Just then there was a rap at the door and a White 
Person came in and didn’t seem to see him but went out 
to the cage where Momma was. 

She talked sort of clickety and quick. 

‘‘T’m Miss Carney,’’ she said; ‘‘I’m to be your nurse. 
Thought I’d see if I could do anything for you. Dress 
the boy, perhaps, and take him up to breakfast?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ Mom said; ‘‘that would be nice. — Billy!’’ 

Billy, hurrying to get into his things: 

cc“ What? 9? 

‘‘Come here, precious.”’ 
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‘“‘T’m dressing, Mom; I can’t.’’ He couldn’t help 
blinking again when Momma said, ‘‘Miss Carney will 
help you, dearie.’’ Gee wizz! he didn’t want any old Miss 
Carney to see him, but he just couldn’t fix those darn 
buttons right. Darn! 

But there, Miss Carney had them straight, and she 
didn’t fuss after all. 

Pretty soon another bell rang, and Momma said, ‘‘Oh, 
by the way, Miss Carney, what were those awful howls at 
about two this morning? Billy and I were scared, 
weren’t we, Billy?’’ 

Then Billy remembered. The Thing had yelled ‘‘Rap- 
rap! Rowee-ee-ee-ee!’’ way up in the air — awful close, 
though — and Billy had called Mom. 

‘‘Coyotes, I guess,’’? said Miss Carney. ‘‘You’ll get 
so’s you don’t notice ’em after a while. They’re harm- 
less. Come on, Billy; that was our breakfast bell.’’ 





It was funny to eat breakfast in grown-up dishes like 
on the train ’stead of your own, and without Pops read- 
ing the paper and spilling his coffee into his saucer when 
he stirred it. 

He was through pretty quick, but Mom beat him. Miss 
Carney said he couldn’t come in yet, because she was 
going to give Moma bath. . . . Well, where could he 
go, then? 

‘¢ Anywhere you like, Master Drake.’’ 

Oh, gee! . . . He didn’t know where to go. 

Bang! went the door of Momma’s house. 

He had an idea; maybe he could talk to Mom through 
the cage. When he got around, the cage was all closed 
up with pieces of cloth. He could hear Miss Carney say, 
‘‘About forty-five. About half are in bed all the time. 
Getting up for one meal a day is ‘exercise’ here. Prob- 
ably keep you flat about six weeks.’’ 
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Could he talk to her? Could he? .. . He tingled all 
over, like fuzzy-water on his back. 

‘‘Hello, Mom! I’m out here.’’ 

‘‘Hello, Billy dear. Have a good breakfast?’’ 

He could talk to her! This was fun. 

‘“Yeah, out of grown-up dishes, Mom!’’ He could hear 
splashing and soapy noises . . . exciting. ‘‘Want me 
to tell ya ’bout it, Mom?”’ 

Maybe she couldn’t hear on account of the splashing, 
because she said: ‘‘Wasn’t that nice? Billy, there are 
lots of birds here, dear. See any you know?”’ 

Te «oR aes se 

But then he looked and saw a big blue bird going over 
toward the low building what looked like cake with white 
icing. He was going to follow it, but he saw an old 
genlman in a white wrapper smiling at him with one eye 
almost shut. He was standing under a tree and had a 
towel under his arm. He wasn’t the oldest person in the 
world because granpa Drake was that, but he must be 
about three or four hundred years old because he still 
had a few teeth in his smile. 

‘‘Hello. Lookin’ for birds?’’ The genlman’s words 
flew out of his smile. And after he’d speak he’d sort of 
suck the words back in through his teeth. 

Billy was wondering why the genlman’s nose was so 
big and red. 

‘Come here; I won’t bite. Ksh!’’ 

Billy thought maybe he’d better laugh at that. 

‘‘Know what kind of a bird that was-sh?’’ 

Billy shook his head. 

‘¢A blue jay. Call ’em pifion jays here. Darker colour. 
Ever live in the country? Ksh!’’ 

Another shake. 

‘‘Ever hear a song about a jay?’’ 

Billy shook again. 

‘*T’ll sing one to you: 
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‘Blue jay, blue jay, sittin’ on a limb. 

He winked at me; I winked at him. 
I got my little gun, and I shot him on the chin; 
And he said, ‘‘ By golly! don’t you do that agin!’’’ 


‘‘How d’ye like that?”’ 

‘‘Sing it again,’’ whispered Billy. 

‘‘Ha! You liked that, eh? Ksh!’’ 

So the genlman sang the song, then asked what his 
name was. 

‘¢Willumarnoldrakejunior.’’ 

‘‘Whew! Mine’s just Joseph. Joseph Dodding. Come 
and see me some time, Master.Willum. Room E in this 
little building — not the big one where you eat. I’ll sing 
you some more songs. — Oh, Mrs. Turner, see what I’ve 
got!’’ 

He was calling to a lady with lots of hair in a pink 
wrapper going to the cake-house too. 

But before she came, Miss Carney said, ‘‘ All right, 
Billy,’’ and he just scooted to tell Mom all about every- 
thing. 

‘“Well, can you tie that!’’ said Mrs. Turner. 


Later that morning he made friends with Dr. Hum- 
phrey who was the captain of the Santorium. He came 
to see Mom and tickled her nose with a long pin and 
pushed another thing down her throat. Momma didn’t 
mind, though, and said he was the biggest man she’s ever 
seen. 

‘‘Higher than Pops and fatter than Inspector Hal- 
loran? Gee wizz, Mom!”’ 

After Billy had told Mom all about Mr. Dodding and 
the blue jay and everything, still another person knocked. 
Billy opened the porch door. Mom knew he was fright- 
ened by the look on his face. A big man with brown skin 
and enormous wiskers was standing at the cottage-door 
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with a broom. He smiled with teeth as white as George 
Porter’s almost pretty nearly, when he saw Billy, and 
said: ‘‘Hallo. Come for sweep.’’ 

Billy came and sat on Momma’s bed while the man 
came out and swept the dust up in the air on the porch. 

The man kept looking at Pinky Pup on Billy’s bed, and 
laughing. Billy would have gone and taken Pinky Pup, 
only he didn’t dasst. Finally the man picked him up. 
Billy was frightened then. Bite him, Pinky Pup! He 
couldn’t get the words out but he thought awful loud, 
‘“You let Pinky Pup alone!’’ 

The man was always laughing in those enormous wis- 
kers and his eyes were all crinkled up outside. He said: 
‘“My name Ignacio. What you call dees?’’ — shaking 
Pinky Pup by the tail. 

‘“Tell him ‘Pinky Pup,’ dearie,’’ said Mom. But Billy 
couldn’t; the words wouldn’t come. 

‘*Perro. In Spanish, perro,’’ said Ignacio, still laugh- 
ing. ‘‘Perro colora’o! How say in English?’’ 

‘«Tell him, Billy.’’ 

‘‘Pinky Pup,”’ said Billy weakly. 

‘‘How say? Ping Pub? Pinga Pup?’’ Then suddenly 
he seemed to understand. ‘‘Oh! See, now — Ping Pup! 
Ping Pup! Halha!! Iseenow—Ping Pup. Muy bien! 
Ping Pup — ha! ha!”’ 

‘Pinky Pup!’’ roared Billy, awful mad while the man 
laughed again, saying the wrong words over, and went in 
to sweep the room. 

Billy looked at Mom a" frowned. ‘‘Mom, why does 
that man talk so funny? Why can’t he talk, Mom?’’ 

‘‘He’s a Mexican, I guess, Billyboy. They speak only 
Spanish.’’ 

Then they could hear Ignacio giggling inside wile he 
swept, but anyhow Momma went ahead and told Billy 
why Mexicans were different from ’Mericans; and all 
about Indians, though he knew all about them because 
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Danny Shaw on the block had told him High Water 
stories and everything. 

Pretty soon Ignacio came back and said, ‘‘Show you 
somet’ing,’’ and pulled something out from under his 
shirt hanging on a string round his neck. 

‘‘Vaca,’’ he said; ‘‘how you say, ‘cow.’ ”’ 

And so it was! —a cow’s head with long ears — no, 
horns — sticking way out the side! 

‘‘Made from,’’ Ignacio explained, ‘‘made from . 
+2 a” 

Momma looked at it. ‘‘Why, it’s bone,’’ she said. 
‘“Made from a cow’s bone, Billy!’’ 

‘‘Yeh, yeh!’’ said Ignacio, laughing and crinkling up 
his eyes. 

‘‘Did you make it?’’ Mom asked. 

‘“‘Ha!ha! Yeh, I make him.”’ 

Admiration lighted Billy’s eyes. 


II 


‘You here week now, no?’’ said Ignatz (everybody 
called him that in the Santorium). ‘‘How you like?’’ 

‘‘Just fine,’’ said Billy, too busy to talk. His arms 
were loaded with kindling, and gee, it was fun delivering 
wood after lunch with Ignatz and the wagon and Diablo 
the horse. Only you had to keep quiet as mouses because 
this was rest-hour and most all the patients were asleep. 
Diablo couldn’t be quiet like mouses, though, because he 
had a cough too like all the patients, only he was much 
bigger so he made a noise in his throat some’pm fierce, 
and would sometimes wake up Mom. Billy didn’t have 
to nap like patients — not after the first day. Momma 
was a patient, and Mr. Dodding who sat at the table with 
Billy, and Mrs. Turner too, and Miss Cohn, who cut his 
meat; but Dr. Humphrey wasn’t a patient, or Ignatz or 
Miss Carney. Indians and Mexicans couldn’t be patients ; 
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they didn’t ever get sick. Patients always had tu’bercle- 
osis. 

He had a bownarrer now with red and blue marks over 
it, that Momma bought from Indians. The Indians 
around here were the nice kind, not the ones that always 
kill you. 

‘‘Good worker-man,’’ said Ignatz, patting him on the 
back and laughing like he always did. ‘‘Carr’ muncha 
lena [that meant, ‘‘carry lots of wood’’], no?’’ 

This was the last house they had to carry it to; so they 
climbed up the big weel of the wagon into the seat. 
Ignatz spanked Diablo, and Diablo coughed like every- 
thing, and they all wizzed around to the barn. 

Oh, my, there was so much to do! 

When they got to the barn he could either stay with 
Ignatz and watch him unhitch Diablo and put the feed- 
bag over his nose, or else join Amadeo, who was driving 
the cows from the corral to the milking-stalls, and ‘‘help’’ 
milk. And there were cats to shoot with his bownarrer 
and Fleato the dog to play with; and Mr. Stumper’s 
Mother Goose records to play on his victrola if he would 
remember to change the needle every time; and little 
Johnny Sims to go see, only Johnny was a little cripple- 
boy tied on a frame what couldn’t run around and asked 
a thousand million questions you couldn’t answer; and 
old Mr. Dodding to make things for him out of paper or 
a handkerchief and let him look through his feel-glasses 
at the blue mountns wa-ay a thousand miles off; and there 
were nuts to pick off the pifion bushes only they weren’t 
good at this time of year, and pretty rocks to collect out 
of the arroyo, and rabbuts to chase, and lizards and 
horny-toads to catch in the sun when it was warm, and — 
Gee, it was great in the country! 

After he’d helped Amadeo with the milking, he saw 
Fleato — but not till Fleato had seen him first and gone 
kiting down into the arroyo with his tail between his legs 
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—so Billy went by Mr. Stumper’s porch in the main 
buildings so that he would call him in, and he did. Poor 
Mr. Stumper was awful sick for six years, as long as 
since before Billy was borned. He couldn’t get out of 
bed — like Momma. But he always let Billy look at all 
the things in his room and told stories about ’em. 

The best thing was a big old pistol. Billy couldn’t pull 
the thing back what made the flint-and-steel go, but some- 
times Mr. Stumper would do it for him (he couldn’t do it 
but once a day because it made him tired) and when he 
did, wowie! It was like little fireworks! Then there 
were Indian pots that would break if you touched ’em, 
and awful pretty postcards of California and New Yérk, 
and a cow’s head like the one what Ignacio had given him 
only Mr. Stumper had bought it, and a little top, goldy 
colour, with words on the side that Mr. Stumper said was 
a game. But the best thing after the pistol were the 
records. Billy would sing, too, a little, sometimes, and 
wish like everything he could make a big voice like the 
man in the record. 

The bell rang! That meant Momma was awake, so he 
ran lickety-split down to her cottage and told her about 
everything. Gee wizz! this was the best thing — not 
carrying wood, or milking, or the pistol, or the records. 
Mom would look so happy wile he was telling her. She 
would say, ‘‘Why, Billyboy! Aren’t you afraid of those 
big old cows?’’ Billy would say ‘‘Na-ah!’’ and laugh, 
but wouldn’t tell her how he screamed the first time 
Pansy, the littlest cow, tried to lick his face. Then Mom 
would wisper to him he was a good boy. Mom wispered 
’cause she was horse — not like Diablo, she said, but just 
couldn’t speak good. 

‘¢You’re a good little manny, Billy,’’ she said, and she 
blinked her eyes and looked glad. 

Then Billy just couldn’t help it. He wanted to most 
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the time, but now specially. He lay down by Momma and 
wispered in her ear and Momma shook her head. 

‘‘Just once, Mom. It won’t make you worser.”’ 

So she did: she laughed and hugged him, and kissed 
him a lot, and when they heard the door open Billy had 
to get up quickly and bring Mom a newspaper so she 
could put the supper-tray in her lap. Ignatz brought it 
and said: ‘‘Verr’ good worker man,’’ and laughed and 
pulled his wiskers. And just like every night when he 
went out he said: ‘‘ Buenas noches!’’ 

Billy knew that meant ‘‘Good night’’ now, so he said 
‘* Buenas noches’’ too. 

He was happy that Mom had kissed him, but she looked 
sad and wouldn’t any more. 


High Water, the Indian boy, was going through the 
jungle just as softly as he could, right on tiptoe, with his 
bownarrer, when he saw a wile-cat. The wile-cat was 
busy and didn’t hear High Water at all or see him or 
anything. Pretty soon High Water decided to shoot the 
wile-cat and put an arrer in his bow and shot, and wowie! 
He hit the wile-cat right in the middle of the stummick! 
Gee wizz! 

‘*Atta boy, Billy! Good shot —ksh!’’ 

Mr. Dodding was watching from his cage — porch. 

When the wile-cat ran away after getting hit in the 
stummick; he wasn’t killed because the arrer wasn’t 
sharp on the end, but he kind of cried once — ‘‘ Yow!’’ — 
and dropped something blue out of his mouth. 

‘¢First time I ever hit one!’’ Billy said, all excited and 
proud. 

Mr. Dodding laughed. ‘‘By cracky! I was hopin’ 
you’d plug him, Billy. He’d just caught a bluebird — 
ksh!”? 


‘“Where?’’ 
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‘‘He dropped it, see? Under the bush—sh. No, the 
other one. Wait; I’m coming out.’’ 

But before he got there Billy knew the blue thing what 
the cat had dropped was a bluebird. He picked it up. 
Then he saw blood on his fingers and dropped the bird 
and began crying. He stopped right away, though, and 
stooped over the bird. Funny, he was all like jelly and 
some of him was sticky and his feathers didn’t lie down. 
He didn’t move none, either. You could pull out his 
feathers and it didn’t hurt. 

Mr. Dodding came out in his bath-robe and stood there. 
Billy thought maybe he was doing something naughty 
till Mr. Dodding said: 

‘‘Dead as a door-nail, Billy. Glad you got the da— 
ksh — that cat.’’ 

‘Ts he dead, Mr. Dodding?’’ 

‘«The bird, yes.’’ 

Billy poked the bird, and it wobbled a little like jelly. 

‘Ts that what dead is, Mr. Dodding?’’ 

Mr. Dodding turned around toward the door of the 
cake-house. 

‘Yes. . . . Better come in and wash your hands, 
Billy.”’ 

Billy lingered, then started to follow. 

‘‘Things what’s dead,’’ he said; ‘‘do they always — 
are they like that — always, Mr. Dodding?’’ 

Mr. Dodding opened the door. 

‘‘Guess so, Billy.’’ 

‘“Why.”’ 

‘*Why are they like that? Well . . . because... 
because that’s what ‘dead’ means, I guess, to be like that. 
— Here —here’s a clean towel for you—ksh! Now go 
to it.”’ 

‘‘But why does dead things happen, Mr. Dodding? 
Why do they?’’ 
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‘‘Lordy! I guess I don’t know, Billy.’’ 
6<é Oh. 9) 
Billy washed his hands like everything. 


It took an awful long time before he decided to go see 
Miss Quint what had the goldfishes. 

Sometimes Miss Shaw (she was up for two meals every 
day) and Mr. Tanlac (that wasn’t his real name, but they 
ealled him that, and he was a carpenter what could cut 
things out of wood, — boats and boxes and everything) 
would ask Billy to help give the mail around after lunch. 
Billy didn’t mind except for taking letters to patients he 
didn’t know good. 

He didn’t know Miss Quint hardly at all. But she had 
the goldfishes. So when Mr. Tanlac gave him some let- 
ters for her, he went and knocked. Miss Quint opened the 
door and he said, ‘‘ Here’s some mail’’ — but he couldn’t 
see the goldfishes from where he was! Miss Quint said, 
‘‘Thanks, Billy. Come in and see me.’’ So Billy walked 
in and saw the fishes right away and looked and looked. 
Gee wizz! Weren’t they pretty, though! And the fairy 
castle and everything! Gee! ... 

Miss Quint read her letters in bed and answered his 
questions about why could fishes breathe in the water 
when Fleato couldn’t. 

When she finished her letters, she said, ‘‘Now I’m go- 
ing to tell you a story, Billy.’’ She took his hand and 
twisted him around, though he wanted to see the fishes 
some more, and told him how a wicked magician once 
upon a time had turned a beautiful prince and princess 
into goldfishes until a good young man and a good young 
woman should take such good care of them that they 
would turn back — 

‘*How d’you know?”’ asked Billy. 

‘*A good fairy told me once.’’ 

““Where?’’ 





‘ 
‘ 
i 
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‘‘In Paducah, Kentucky.”’ 

‘¢When??’’ 

‘¢*When I bought the fish, of course. The good fairy 
pretended to be the shopkeeper, and told me then.”’ 

‘‘Oh.’’ Billy was really wondering if Miss Quint was 
the ‘‘ young woman,’’ but maybe he’d better not ask about 
that. 

‘*So you see, if the young man and the young woman 
are aw-fully kind and nice to the fish, some day 
some day, Billy! . . . they are going to turn back into 
a prince and princess and marry the young man and 
young woman !’’ 

Billy didn’t think that was much of a fairy-story, even 
if Miss Quint did look awful glad about it; but he looked 
at the fishes to see if they were like princes. 

‘<That one there is yours, Billy. And this big one here, 
drinking air, is my prince! What do you think of that?’’ 

‘¢ Just fine,’’ said Billy, feeling he had to go. 

‘‘Can’t you just see it happen, Billy? The fork in his 
tail would get more and more till it made legs; his fins 
would get big and strong like arms; and his body would 
grow until it came out of the water, and grow and grow 
till it stood there a golden prince —imagine, Billy! 
Wouldn’t that be —— You don’t have to go, Billy.’’ 

But Billy said, ‘‘I’m afraid I must be going’’ — like 
Mr. Dodding when he came to see Mom. ‘‘Thanks, Miss 
Quint. G’bye!’’ And he just beat it down the hall. 

Out in the sun he skipped, and started to go tell Mom 
about Miss Quint and ask if she was a young woman. 
But he remembered it was rest hour, time to carry wood. 


Ignatz and he and Diablo, after they had delivered all 
the wood all right, had to go through a fence to get to the 
barn, and today Ignatz let Billy take the reins and drive 
Diablo through the part of the fence what Ignatz opened. 
But Diablo didn’t wait for Ignatz to close the fence like 
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he always did, but went for the barn like the dickens. 
Ignatz said afterwards, ‘‘He want his sup.’’ Once the 
weels hit a stone and Billy had to drop the reins and hang 
on and eall Ignatz, and of course Ignatz ran and came 


and stopped Diablo and led him to the barn. . . . Gee 
wizz, it was fun, though, going like the dickens alone with 
Diablo . . . and he wasn’t so awful scared. 


After supper when Momma had her alkerhol-rub Billy 
stayed in the living-room in the main building and 
watched the patients have temp taken. They all got glass 
things in their mouths what Miss Carney called ther- 
moms, and would take them out and look at them. Mr. 
Pursehouse would always talk about his temp and ask 
everybody how theirs was, and sometimes he would try 
to show Billy his temp in the glass thing, but Billy 
couldn’t never see it. 

Tonight after supper Mr. Stumper’s mother — her 
name was Mrs. Stumper and she was going away tomor- 
row — was telling him about coyotes, when Mrs. French 
bounced up (that’s what Mr. Dodding would eall it) and 
said: 

‘‘Well, Master Billy, if I have a temp of one hundred 
and six and one-half tonight it will be all your fault!’’ 

‘*Mercy sakes!’’ Mrs. Stumper said. ‘‘What has he 
been up to?”’ 

‘“‘Up to! He nearly got killed this afternoon, that’s 
what he was up to.’’ 

‘*Mercy sakes! How?”’ 

Billy felt good to hear them talk like that. He remem- 
bered about Diablo going so fast and the barn, only Mrs. 
French didn’t tell it right. It was fun — and oh, gee! 
Didn’t she know Ignatz could run faster than Diablo? 
Pooh! 

‘*Tf your mother had seen it you wouldn’t say ‘pooh!’ ’’ 
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Well, he had promised Mom not to drive Diablo any 
more, but ‘‘My mother wouldn’t care,’’ he said. 

‘‘How is your mother, Billy?’’ Mrs. Stumper asked. 

‘* Just fine.’’ 

‘‘T’m glad. I heard she wasn’t sleeping so well.’’ 

Billy didn’t answer. (He was thinking how the other 
day Dr. Humphrey had talked to him and told him always 
to be very good and quiet with Momma. He liked Dr. 
Humphrey but he was so big and was so serious when he 
talked that Billy wanted to cry. But then Dr. Humphrey 
had asked him if he wanted to ride to town and back with 
him in his car, and wow, they went fast!) 

‘“‘He doesn’t realize. He likes it here, don’t you, 
Billy?’’ 

6c“ What ? 9 

‘Why, Billy! Say ‘What, Mrs. French?’ ”’ 

‘“What, Mrs. French? I’m going down to see my 
mother. ’’ 

‘‘T said — you like it here, don’t you?’’ 

“Se « » » Bee’ 

Billy climbed out of his chair and started home. Didn’t 
everybody like being in the country? Gosh, why did 
everybody keep asking him that for? He didn’t like Mrs. 
French anyhow. And now prob’ly she’d keep him from 
riding with Ignatz and Diablo any more. 

Momma had the light out on her porch, so Billy turned 
the knob as quiet as mouses andheard Mom say 
‘*Q-o-oh!’’ He thought she must be crying, only Momma 
never cried. Then she wispered very loud: ‘‘Goodness, 
Billyboy! I was just about asleep — No, don’t come out 
yet; I’mall . . . uncovered.’’ 

Mom blew her nose like everything and coughed pretty 
hard and musta got herself fixed, because she said, ‘‘ All 
right, dearie,’’ and Billy jumped through the door like a 
grasshopper. . . . Gee wizz, he was surprised! He 
didn’t have to ask or anything, but Mom just reached out 
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for him first thing, and held him and kissed him a lot of 
times all over and combed her fingers through his hair 
and laughed and acted happy! 

‘‘T’m happy, Billy. Are you?”’ 

‘Oh yes, Mom. . . . Momma?”’ 

‘“What, Billyboy?’’ 

‘‘Can we stay here a long time?’’ 

Momma hugged him tighter-never and said, ‘‘ Where? 
At the San?”’ 

Billy bobbed his head. ‘‘Yes, in the country, Mom. 
Can’t Pops and Inspector Halloran and granpa and 
granma Drake and Danny Shaw come out here too and 
live here?”’ 

‘*T don’t see how, dearie!’’ 

‘Why? Why, Momma?’’ 

“Well . . . they’re not sick, Billy. They wouldn’t 
want to come to a san.”’ 

‘‘But they wouldn’t have to be patients, Mom. Ignatz 
isn’t, or Dr. Humphrey, or Mrs. Stumper. Come on, 
Mom, gee wizz! Let’s stay! They’d like it, Mom — 
they’d have fun!”’ 

Momma hugged him and said, ‘‘Dear little manny!”’ 
But that’s all she said. 


III 


Genally Billy would wake up when Mom coughed early 
in the morning, and they’d lie there awile and wink at 
each other, and that was fun! But sometimes Billy would 
sleep and wouldn’t hear Momma cough, and when he did 
wake up she’d be all asleep again, and they’d be all mixed 
up like that till the bell rang. Twice, though, Momma 
slept right through the bell! 

Well, she did it again this morning! Billy remembered 
what the doctor had said, so he didn’t waken Mom, but he 
was mad because she was all humped over toward the 
wall so he couldn’t see her good. 


3 
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After the bell he got up and went inside quiet as 
mouses, but just then Miss Carney came in, the big old 
darn fool, and said, ‘‘Hello!’’ right out loud like that! 

Billy hushed her up and told her — gee wize! — but 
didn’t she have to go and look at Mom anyhow? Gosh! 

. It was lucky Momma didn’t hear her. And then 
when she was dressing him she fussed and pulled at him 
and her hands were all shaky and she got soap in his 
eyes, only he couldn’t cry on account of Mom. 

And then — the big fool! — he wanted to see if Mom 
was awake and say good-morning, but she wouldn’t let 
him, darn it! 

Breakfast was fun. There wasn’t any patients for 
breakfast, but Dr. Trimmer sat near him and called him 
Doodlebug and would tell him not to drown in his cocoa. 
Dr. Trimmer was the other doctor at the San. He had a 
brown moustache, and Billy would make one too drinking 
his cocoa, and pretend he was Dr. Trimmer and say 
‘“‘G’mawnin’!’’ the way Dr. Trimmer did. Even Mrs. 
Stumper would laugh at that. 

Today, though, Dr. Humphrey came in and told Dr. 
Trimmer to come out with him, so he had to. Miss 
Carney cut his bacon for him and as soon as he’d finished 
she told him he had to have a bath. 

‘*T had one yesterday, Miss Carney.”’ 

‘‘Well, you’re to have another today.’’ 

‘“Why?”’ 

‘*Your mother said so.”’ 

‘“‘Then I’m going over to ask my mother.’’ 

‘*After your bath.’’ 

*“No, now!”’ 

‘*No, sir! I ain’t any time to wait for you.”’ 

‘‘But I won’t stay a second, Miss Car-ney!’’ 

‘*You can’t go now! The doctor’s there.’ 

‘‘But he always lets me stay pretty nearly when he’s 
with Mom. Please, Miss Carney, please!’’ 
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‘Now look here! Don’t be a naughty boy, Billy. Come 
along.”’ 

‘“‘Ouch! You’re pulling my arm off, Miss Carney — 
gee wi-i-izz!’’ And Billy cried like everything, though it 
wasn’t his arm that hurt specially ; so Miss Carney picked 
him up and carried him to the bathroom. 


Gee, but she was slow that morning —left him all 
wrapped up in a towel afterwards wile she got some clean 
clothes for him and even then she went out and left him 
to finish by himself, and when he finally got out he saw 
her coming out of Mom’s! 

Billy went lickety-split for Mom. Gosh, it was a long 
time he didn’t see her! Not once today already! 

‘“Hi, Momma!”’ 

He jumped like a grasshopper through the house-door, 
then out tothe porch . . 

Hey! 

Why .. . gee wizz! 

Momma wasn’t there. 

But this was her house because there was Pinky Pup 
still in Billy’s bed and Momma’s slippers on the floor and 
a purple book on the table what she was reading. 

‘“Well, Doodlebug! What’s the matter?’’ 

Gosh, there was Dr. Trimmer — come in and caught 
him crying. 

‘‘Why, Billy!’’ 

‘‘Dr. Trimmer, my mother isn’t there!’’ 

‘*‘What? Isn’t she?’’ 

‘*No. Look.’’ And Billy showed him the bed all clean 
made up by Miss Carney, and poked it even to show him 
Momma wasn’t there. Dr. Trimmer looked kind of 
funny, like he was going to wistle a tune, but then he 
smacked his hands together hard and said, ‘‘Oh, yes, J 
remember now! Dr. Humphrey said she was going down- 
town with him this morning. That’s where she must be.’’ 
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Then he laughed awful hard. 

‘‘Did she go for the ride, Dr. Trimmer?’’ 

‘‘T don’t know why she went, Billy. I just remember 
she went, that’s all.’’ 

Wowie! Billy had an idea. 

‘Then she must be all well, Dr. Trimmer! ’Cause she 
said she wouldn’t move out of this house till she was all 
well!’’ 

‘‘M-hm.’’ Dr. Trimmer turned around and walked out 
the cottage door. Then he went a little ways toward the 
cake-house before he remembered to turn back again. He 
was smiling a lot and said, ‘‘ Maybe Mr. Errenlac has got 
something for you, Billy. Why don’t you go see him?’’ 

But Billy thought maybe Mom would come back in a 
taxic and not wait for Dr. Humphrey with the mail, so he 
sat down on the bed and told Pinky Pup about it. 


Momma didn’t come and didn’t come, so he might as 
well go and see Mr. Tanlac; and he did and Mr. Tanlac 
was just painting red a little teensy-weentsy wagon for 
Sophonisba the horny-toad to pull behind him. Mr. 
Dodding had named the toad. He’d caught it only yester- 
day and called it Sophonisba and given it to Billy and 
made Mr. Errenlac promise to make a chariot for it to 
pull. But Billy didn’t think much of the chariot because 
Sophonisba was sick-like ever since Mr. Dodding caught 
him. He’d just sit in a corner of his box and he wasn’t 
nice and pink any more like when they caught him, and 
he wouldn’t eat flies though Billy killed lots of nice ones 
with Pinky Pup for a fly-swatter. 

Billy thought Mr. Tanlac acted kind of funny this 
morning, but he watched the chariot get red for a while 
and then started to fool around with other things in the 
cottage, but there wasn’t much to fool with— Gosh! he 
upset a pot of glue on Mr. Tanlac’s table but Mr. Tanlac 
didn’t get mad like he genally did. He just said, ‘‘ Never 
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mind, kid. Thass all right. I’ll clean it up,’’ and he got 
out of bed and wiped and scraped and heated hot water 
on his stove and got it all off clean with that. But while 
he was doing that Billy picked up the chariot and got 
paint all on his fingers. This time Mr. Tanlac said, 
‘‘Dammit, Billy, didn’t I tell ya not to touch it yet?’’ but 
he said it kind of laughy and helped him get it off with 
turps what he had some in a bottle. 

Mr. Tanlac’s cottage wasn’t far from the road. Billy 
heard a car going to beat the band up to the main build- 
ing and thought maybe it was Mom’s taxic. So he wizzed 
up. But it wasn’t Momma; it was Miss Quint, and she 
didn’t see him, and when he hollered at her she just said 
‘“Hello”’ kind of quick and dived into her room. 

Mr. Stumper’s room was right near the front door of 
the main building, so Billy went to see him and told him 
about Momma going to town with Dr. Humphrey, and 
Mr. Stumper was awful surprised and wanted to know all 
about it. But he was kind of funny too. Billy didn’t 
have to ask him once to make the fireworks go in the big 
old pistol what Captain Kidd used to fight with, and he 
didn’t mind when Billy forgot about changing the 
needles. 


Finally Billy could hear Dr. Humphrey scraping the 
mail-bag along to the office—gosh! Momma must be 
back! — so he took off the record and put it back in the 
cabnet and beat it! . . . Gee wizz, he almost bumped 
into Mrs. Humphrey coming in to see Mr. Stumper. 

The office-door just shut before he could get in. There 
was a lot of patients standing around waiting for the 
mail, and they all said ‘‘Hello, Billy!’’ and Dr. Trimmer 
picked him up and throwed him way up to the ceiling, but 
Billy was mad as the dickens and said, ‘‘You put me 
down !’’ 

So he did, and Billy banged on the office-door. 
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‘‘Here! Don’t! They’re distributing mail in there. 
You got to wait like the rest of us.”’ 

Somebody pulled him by the belt. 

‘*You let go! My mother’s in there!”’ 

They all stopped talking then. 

‘‘Your mother?’’ Mr. Bloch asked. ‘‘Why no, she — ’’ 

‘‘Yes, my mother! She went down-town with Dr. 
Humphrey this morning and Miss Carney wouldn’t let 
me say good morning to her!”’ 

Billy banged some more on the door. 

‘“‘Mom! Mom, let me in!’’ 

Then he stopped quick and turned around. 

‘‘Where is my mother, then?’’ He hated them all! 

They didn’t say a thing, and Mrs. French and Miss 
Merryweather went away. 

‘‘T want to see, my, mother !”’ 

He was just going to bang some more, but Dr. Hum- 
phrey opened the door and said, ‘‘ That you, Billy? Come 
in.”’ 

So Billy went, but Mom wasn’t in the office! 

Dr. Humphrey wanted to smile. He closed the door 
and squatted down and took Billy’s hands and he said, 
‘“Billy, your mother had to go away quickly this morning 
while you were eating breakfast. She—she couldn’t 
help it. . . . She wassorry. . . . But she asked me 
to take good care of youtill . . . till . . .”’ 

‘‘Why, Dr. Humphrey? Why did she have to go? 
Why did she?”’ 

Dr. Humphrey kind of coughed a lot and said: 

‘*Well, Billy, that’s something she can tell you better 
thanI can . . . when she gets back.’’ 

‘¢Oh.”’ 

It was like something bulging up and down in his 
throat that hurt and he could feel the crying coming to 
his eyes and that made him mad to ery in front of Dr. 
Humphrey. With Mom he didn’t mind, though. It was 
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almost fun sometimes when she would talk to him and tell 
him not to, and brush his hair back and use her nice soft 
hanky and tellhimtoblow .. . 

‘Ts she coming back soon, Dr. Humphrey?’’ 

‘‘Oh yes, Billy, I’m sure she is. Now don’t cry, old 
man. You'll be all right.’’ 

So Billy crawled up in Dr. Humphrey’s lap and hid his 
face; but then Miss Merryweather came in and said 
‘‘Don’t ery’’ too, and that only made the crying come 
quicker. Why did she say that? It made him want to. 

He didn’t, long, though. Dr. Humphrey told him how 
sojers and Indian boys sometimes didn’t see their moth- 
ers for days and days and were just as brave! Then he 
asked Billy to ride down-town with him after lunch, and 
Billy said yes. But then he thought of Ignatz and Diablo 
and carrying wood, and he said no, he guessed he’d stay 
with Ignatz. 


People at his table all seemed to know that Momma 
was gone away, and they all were nice to him because 
Mom was gone away. Mr. Dodding was awful funny, 
and Miss Cohn gave Billy almost half her ice-cream 
pretty near — gosh! 

After lunch he couldn’t go to the cottage because Mom 
was slee — oh, no, she wasn’t there at all. . 

Billy went in and saw Pinky Pup and the slippers on 
the porch like in the morning. Gee wizz, he wished 
Momma would hurry. 

He went out because he didn’t know what to do, and 
fooled around till Ignatz came out of the barn with 
Diablo and the wagon full of wood for the cottages. 

Billy said, ‘‘Ignatz, my mother’s gone away and I 
don’t know where she is. Do you know where she is?”’ 

Ignatz shook his head, still laughing. 

‘‘No. Inosee. You no see mama?’’ 

“No. Not all day!’’ 
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‘‘Too much bad. . . .’’ Ignatz wasn’t laughing now. 
‘‘T no see my mama five year. My mama dead five year 
ago. ”? 

‘‘But my mother’s not dead, Ignatz. She’s gone away; 
Dr. Humphrey says so. But I don’t know where.’’ 

They climbed in the wagon and Billy said again, ‘‘My 
mother’s not dead, Ignatz.’’ 

‘‘No. She go ’way. Younosee,no? Vamos, Diablo!’’ 

So they started and carried wood around, and some of 
the patients were awake, and Miss Regent and those Miss 
Carmalts, the ones what everybody called Wee and 
Groucho, all gave him a piece of candy. But as soon as 
they were through Billy went lickety-split to find out if 
Mom had come yet. 

She hadn’t. Oh,gee .. . 


It wasn’t any fun doing anything if you couldn’t tell 
Mom about it. But people always acted kind of funny 
when he told them about Mom. So he would tell every- 
body he met about it and ask them if they knew where 
Momma was or when she was coming back, and none of 
them ever did. What was the matter with everybody? 
They didn’t seem to like to have you ask them. They 
would walk along and not look at you or else make faces 
instead of reallyntruly smiles. . . . Nobody liked to 
have you around much except Mr. Stumper, and it was 
lonesome, and oh, gee, where was Mom? 

After supper Miss Merryweather asked him how he 
would like to go visiting and have a cot in Mr. Stumper’s 
room and sleep there. Billy said that would be just fine, 
but . . . then he broke down crying. He didn’t know 
he was going to cry till it came, and — oh, gee! — oh, 
gee ! — he didn’t make any noise but — but — he couldn’t 
stop! . . . So Miss Merryweather took him on her lap, 
but that only made him mad so she put him down and he 
went in Mr. Stumper’s room. 
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Mr. Stumper was on the porch in bed like always pretty 
nearly. Billy fooled around with the victrola till the 
crying stopped coming. 

After a wile Tranquilino the other Mexican came and 
put up the cot. Miss Carney fixed it up and undressed 
him and made him brush his teeth an awful long time, 
and she hurt when she scrubbed his neck. 

Mr. Stumper, Billy guessed, didn’t know how to make 
him say prayers, but he kissed Billy’s cheek once and 
said he wished he had a boy like him, and Billy made him 
kiss Pinky Pup good-night too. 

The cot what Billy slept in was in the room, and Mr. 
Stumper was on the porch; but he kept the door open so 
Billy could call. 

Once just before the sleeps came, wile everything was 
wizzing around purple and green and yeller, Billy 
thought of something. 

‘““Mr. Stumper!’’ 

‘“‘Sh! Not so loud. What?’’ 

‘*T’ll wisper. Ignatz said his mother was dead.’’ 

‘“‘Oh. Did he?’’ 

ee 

‘‘Mr. Stumper. . . .”’ 

‘*What?’’ 

‘‘My mother isn’t dead. She just went away, didn’t 
she?’’ 

‘Yes, that’s all, Billy. Now don’t think about it any 
more. Your mother’s coming back. Go to sleep, old 
man.”’ 

‘‘All right. Good night, Mr. Stumper.’’ 

**Good night, Billy.’’ 


On the day-after-the-day-after Mom went away Mr. 
Stumper said, ‘‘What do you think I’ve found out, 
Billy?’’ 


: 
’ 
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‘‘What?’’ Billy was poking Sophonisba, the horny 
toad, but Soph wouldn’t touch any of the flies. 

‘“‘Your daddy .. .”’ 

Mr. Stumper sort of waited, so Billy said, ‘‘Is my 
father coming to see me?”’ 

‘*Yes, Billy! Are you glad?”’ 

‘*M-hm. When is he coming?”’ 

‘*Tonight!’’ 

“Tonight? . . . I’m glad! Maybe he’ll bring 
Momma with him.”’ 

‘*T don’t —think so, old man. He just sent word he 
was coming.’’ 


‘“Why?”’ 
‘“Why, to see you!”’ 
“Oh. . . . Mr. Stumper, what’s the matter with 


Soph? He won’t move.’’ 


That afternoon he carried wood with Ignatz and then 
came back to Mr. Stumper’s room. Mr. Stumper asked 
him to be careful with the records, but Billy dropped and 
broke two of them, and—and he couldn’t help being 
glad. He wanted to break the pieces into little sharp bits 
by jumping on them. But he didn’t, and when Mr. 
Stumper said he didn’t mind, the crying came all of a 
sudden, and oh — oh, gosh! — he couldn’t sto-stop this 
time either! He finally did though, and Mr. Stumper was 
red in the face and breathing like everything because he 
got out of bed to pick up the busted records and pat 
Billy’s shoulder and call him old man. Then he told 
Billy he was awful tired and asked him to go out and let 
him rest till supper time. 

Billy asked for the pieces of the records and went out 
and busted them all up little on the stone walk and just 
jumped all over them; but along came Miss Merry- 
weather and she made him clean up the mess. 

Then he thought he’d go and see Mr. Dodding, but 
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when he got there he was scared. Mr. Dodding smelled 
like everything and was walking up and down the room 
with a glass in his hand talking awful loud about jail and 
pest-lence and rotting and a lot of other things what 
Billy didn’t know what they meant. And Billy hated him 
when he’d stop and try to kiss him with that smelly face. 

But Miss Cohn came in quickly and took Billy away 
and said, ‘‘That horrid old man!’’ Billy asked Miss 
Cohn if Mr. Dodding was more sicker, and she said he 
was sick with wiskey. 

‘‘He hasn’t got tu’bercle-osis, Miss Cohn?’’ 

‘**Oh, yes, Billy. He’s got both!’’ Miss Cohn smiled a 
little like Mom almost. ‘‘Want to come and see me?”’ 

So they went to Miss Cohn’s cottage, and she showed 
him how to play Slap Jack till supper-time; and wowie! 
Billy would always pretty nearly slap the kings what 
looked like jacks! 


At supper Mr. Dodding wasn’t there because he had 
wiskey, and Miss Cohn tried to make him finish his milk 
because he wasn’t hungry, and oh gee! it wasn’t any fun. 
And afterwards nobody paid much attention to him, and 
Mr. Stumper said he was still resting, so he went to Miss 
Quint’s. She didn’t never say about the princes and the 
fishes any more, but just let him look in the big bowl and 
ask questions about the fishes. He asked if it would hurt 
the fishes if he spit in the water. Miss Quint said no, but 
wouldn’t let him. 

‘“‘Why?”? 

‘“Tt isn’t nice to spit.’’ 

‘‘Why? It doesn’t hurt the fishes.’’ 

‘Because it isn’t, Billy.’’ 

But Billy did it anyway! And Miss Quint got awful 
mad and told him to ‘‘go on out at once!’’ And Billy 
didn’t want to and made pretend he was going to ery, so 
she let him stay. But he only looked at the fishes a little 
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wile, then went back to the big room where the patients 
were sucking thermoms. 


Billy was standing in the hall and he saw Dr. Hum- 
phrey come in and another great big man with a bag. 
Gosh! 

He just hollered, ‘‘Pops! Where’s Momma?’’ 

He ran down the hall as hard as he could go, and it 
felt good to have Pops pick him way up and hold him and 
tickle him with his wiskers. 

But Billy just had time to say, ‘‘Pops, tell me where 
Mom is!’’ when Pops put him down and said he had to 
see Mr. Stumper alone awile. 

‘‘Are you going to take me to see Mom, Pops? Can’t 
I see Mom never again?”’ 

Oh, gee! Pops kind of went ‘‘Mf!’’ and he and Dr. 
Humphrey went into Mr. Stumper’s room right there 
near the door. . . . Why? Couldn’t he never see Mom 
again? Why wouldn’t Pops be nice to him? 

Pretty soon Dr. Humphreys came out, but Pops stayed 
and stayed inthere. .. . 





After a wile he just had to go in! He opened the door. 

‘*Pops, can’t we go and find — ’’ 

Oh . . . Pops was leaning sideways against the 
porch door. He looked awful big in that room, and he 
was crying! Like everything! And he looked all ugly. 
It was fierce. It was fierce. Right away Billy knew that 
he wouldn’t see Mom any more, and that Pops came to 
take him back home to the city. 














CHOICE 


By Harriet M. THAYER 


Since life, then, holds no more for us than this, 
Oh, let us take the unbeloved way 
Past the worn gods of custom and decay, 
Tired guardians of a pale provincial bliss; 
Wise, wanderers, we shall know the quick abyss, 
The bruising of our feet against the hills, 
Old, valiant winds in struggle with our wills, 
The drift of cooling moons, the white dawn’s kiss. 


There shall the harsher ways of earth be ours, 
With none to neighbor us and few to friend, 
With never promise at the journey’s end, 

But vistas where a deeper shadow towers, — 
Yet little friendly winds shall strike a tune 
Through barren branches, fingering the moon! 


PORTRAIT 


By Fuorence 8. Page 


You were as graceful as the wild grape vine, 
And lovely as its dark drift down a tree; 
You were the mystery of its design 

As it droops through the forest greenery. 


You had the ways and words as bitter-sweet 

As its small cluster-grapes of dark gray blue; 
There was no sweetness in your wayward heart, 
Nor tenderness. But I still remember you. 














BRIEF REVIEWS 


Drowsy Ones. By Jay G. Stamunp. (Prairie Publishing Com- 
pany, Cedar Rapids, $1.50.) MrpLanp readers will be glad to 
know of this fourth book of poems by Mr. Sigmund. It contains 
some of his best and most characteristic work. About half of 
these poems .are character sketches of Iowa types drawn from 
the life, and they are true in every line. It is appropriate that 
the poet of these people should serve a somewhat plodding muse ; 
his is not ‘‘an easie running verse with tender feet.’’ Yet the 
lyric element in these people is continually in Mr. Sigmund’s 
mind, to find repeated expression in such poems as ‘‘Cross- 
Roads Storekeeper,’’ ‘‘Farm Hand,’’ and — most perfectly of 
all—in ‘‘Octogenarian — Mississippi River Village.’’ The 
last-named I should like to quote: 


How many times his faded eyes have looked 
Out from beneath their rugged drape of hedge 
To watch the smudgy haze a tug-boat left 
Floating above the weed-fringed bayou’s edge. 


How many springs — how many painted falls 
Have ridden down this current’s lazy wake 
And sent the hooded shelldrake veering past 
To a feeding-place along some inland lake! 


He cannot purse his sagging, bloodless lips 
To shape the levee tunes that were his joy, 

And thrills are not for him that once he knew 
When he bawled great oaths to rouse his cabin-boy. 


But when the silver perch are bright of scale 

And move in schools to seek their spawning-bed, 
He tars his neighbor’s trammels on the dock 

Or paints his warping flatboat livid red. 


And let a steamer wheel along the wharf, 
Sending a challenge from its metal throat, 

He hobbles down his pebbled garden-path 
And goes to meet it in his Sunday coat! 
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The new book seems to me to represent an advance in Mr. 
Sigmund’s art. There is failure occasionally, as in ‘‘Full 
Moon,’’ to correlate perfectly; but the impression which the 
whole book leaves is one of satisfaction with its expression of an 
authentic talent and with its sincere and honest workmanship. 

F. L. M. 


Priapus and the Pool, by Conrap AIKEN (Boni and Liveright, 
$2). The same Conrad Aiken — extravagant reveller in the 
symbols of the mystic, droll lover of fantasy and of the beauty 
of singing phrases, Pan in the tuxedo of modernism — touches 
the pages of these Seven Twilights and the Psychomachia of a 
dreamer. And it is highly apparent that here, as in previous 
volumes, is at work the same deft artist, the same master of 
golden sound. A bizarre juxtaposition of images (as those in 
the poem ‘‘King Borborigmi’’) and a Celtic delicacy of imagi- 
nation and musical sensitiveness, are characteristic. His chief 
fault as a poet is common to one of his temperament: an extrava- 
gance of fancy at the expense of balance and restraint. There 
is no great emotional drive in Aiken; there is the effervescence, 
and not the fundamentals of living: the breath of the flesh, but 
not the flesh itself. R. L. 
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